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WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS? 

So, you've learned to play yoiu- Hammond Organ 
pretty well. That's great! And now yoii want to become 
a professional organist in the pop field? Tlial's great, 
too! But there are some basic requirements that \ou must 
meet in order to take this one giant step into the pro- 
fessional ranks. Maybe, by discussing these requirements, 
I can make this step a little easier for you. So let me 
kick a few rocks out of vour path. 

YOUR PLAYING: First'of all. you must play well. Try 
honestly^ to appraise your ownn playing. (It isn't easy.') 
Being a "fair-to-midd]in' " good amateur isn't good enougli. 
Remember, from the minute you strike your first note 
as a professional organist, your listeners will he com- 
paring you with all the other professionals in town, twt 
witli the amateurs. Some of you do play well enough. 
I have had a few talented, hard-working pupils who 
suddenly found Uiemselves playing .is well as some of 
the professionals, and are now plav'ing in sm.irt restau- 
rants in the Los .-Vngele-S area. Others just couldn't or 
wouldn't make it. So be honest with yourself before 
you tr>' taking the big step. 

THE PROFESSIONAL, THE AMATEUR, THE BASIC 
DIFFERENCES: 

The ba.sic differences between the professional's playing 
and that of the amateur is that the pro has "control of 
the wheel" every minute. His regisbation is in good 
taste and the organ makes a pleasant sound. He plays 
tlic right chords and the right bass notes, he doesn't 
liesitate when he comes to an F# diminished chord. 
(Arc there still a few chords that give you trouble? If 
so, learn tliem once and for all.) His attacks and releases 
are precise and energetic. 

As a new organist, you must learn to judge the acous- 
tics of the particular room in wliich you are playing. 
The pro, with his experience, aulomaticalK; 
tliis. The minute that you play so loudly rft^ you inter^ 
fere with the customers' table talk, you becahie an annoy- 
ance rather than entertainment. Don't plaV for the t;(15i» 
in the far corner of the room. If people rclUy haw com^ 
to hear you, either tliey'll .isk for a table^ clo.^ei' to the 
organ, or they'll stop to hear you at the oifean after they 
have flulsheti dining. Remember, play /or tlicm, not 
through them. 




AN ADEQUATE REPERTOIRE: Repertoiie means (and 
I'm not quoting Webster) the list of musical composi- 
tions you have at your finger lips and can play from 
memory. Trae. you can rely on the music when you are 
requested to play a lesser known song, but you should 
know all the more often requested standards. The hours 
you ha\ e spent memorizing the "musts" will pay off hand- 
somely. 

As an old timer in the busuioss (let's sec. 1.5 years 
from 53 years makes ,38 years at the organ) I can' well 
remember when Yes, We Have No Bminnai was tlie lat- 
est, greatest thing on the musical Imriynn, "iVs, we had 
silly Songs in those days, too! 

So, whereas tlie older professional organist has been 
compiling a mental file of all the great songs for years, 
the "Johnny-Come-Lately" organLst must rush back through 
tlie years and pick up all the Stardiislg and other live- 
forever songs. And have them ready to play from inemorv'. 
Because, on ii busy night, you can weU do witliout having 
to hunt tlirouRh music in order to come up with requests. 

.So work at ihis, \'ou new organists you're 30 or 40 

ye;irs behind .in your liomcwork. 

In the beginning, you might write out the melody line 
and chords on 3x5 file cards to use as a reminder but 
eventually you'll be able to pick songs out of your memor\' 
at will. 

PLEASING THE CUSTOMERS: You are enKtled to your 
own musical preferences and sliould play the kind of masic 
that best lends itself to your own style of playing. But 
please, dear-friend-organist, itnn't become a pseudo- 
sophisticate, an artiste (pronounced ar-leeee.st') who pon- 
■viders it beneatli liis (or her) dignity to play the occa- 
sional cornball time for a good customer who has just 
picked up the dinner tab to the tune of 32 bucks. Tliis 
is a sure way to lose a good customer for your boss (he's 
tlie fellow who pays your salar>' every week, remember?) 
and put yourself, once again, on the "av.iilable for work" 
list at the musician's union. 

Just prior to World War II, the Community Concert 
Association in my home town brought in a world fiunous 
concert pianist for the closing concert of the year. I had 

mu.sic store at that time and furnished tlie grand piano, 
scNjjjos consequently back stage when the concert was 
over.^J^won't mention the name of tlie piano or the 
concert piarUH^ou aic familiar with both of them.) 

After a brHliaftKxoncert, the great artist stood back- 

the piajio, .handkerchief in hand, mopping a 

low and taking "a few moments of well deseired 

rest. The stagehand's little si.t >e,u- old daugliter, waiting 

for Jier father to turn off tlie house lights, approached 

tlie treat pianist and asked. "Ple:ise. Mr wnuUl vou 

pUi On Top Of OhI Siiwkfiir ni s,u' l,e (lid like 

I've ncv<'i liciird it played before or since. Not a tongue- 
in-cheek, once-over-Iightly version, but a beautiful, in- 
spired, ou-thc-spot arrangement. The old .Vnierican melody 
sarfg out in a true legato, accompanied in the left hand 
ht a simple Alberti Kiss pattern. The little girl stood by 

e piano, wide-eyed and completely enthralled. So did 
1. It reni.iins one of the unforgettable moments of my 
life. 

So, never play rfottn to \our customers, friend-organ- 
ist You'll just be liurtmg yourself as a professional, as well 
as hurting your customci's feelings. 

I \c touched only the high spots on becoming a pro- 
essional organist and a full discussion of the subject could 
eWly fill the whole HAMMOND TIMES. In closing 
letNme recap: Be sure you play well, have an adequate 
repeHoire, and keep tlie customers happy! Good luck! 




» A.OW often do we find ourselves liking a certain com- 
poser, painter, or a specific period just because a vogue 
demands it? How often do we find ourselves searching for 
something "outre" that makes for a fine conversational 
crutch? And by the same token, how often do we deprecate 
a composer or an artist viithout really knowing just what 
we are talking about? After a study in depth one does 
find that Piotr IKich Tschaikowsky was one of the great 
music masters of all time. 

What is this characteristic that separates or elevati 
Piotr Uyieh above the other composers, both past an 
present? Volumes could be filled with the answer to this 
question. We often hear the remark. "Everybody likes 
Tschaikowsky and it doesn't take any brains to appreciate 
him." Although this backhanded compliment is tiiie. it is 
misleading; there's more to Tschaiskowsky than thatl A 
keen seniie of awareness of the techniques of composition 
is necessary to fully appreciate this craftsman at his l)est. 
.^s a case in point, a beautifully sculpted Tschuikowskian 
melody that seems so eflortless and right is easy as long 
as someone el.se does not try to compose one like it! 
When the taste-makers utter the "everylrody likes Tschai- 
kowsky" cliche, the implication is that "everybody" equals 
the musically unwashed and is therefore most uncompli- 
mentary. But, the fact that this master can coinmimicate 
so fully to the common man unschooled in the intricate 
ways of counterpoint, form, development, etc., becomes 
the finest compliment of all. That his proportions are so 
perfect; tliat ever>'thing feels so ri^t without the necessity 
of a cerebral defense makes it all the more fascinating. 
With the exception of Franz Schubert, few other com- 
posers at home in both the large and small forms can stand 
up under this sort of scrutiny. Probing deeper, past the 
area of general musical communication, his niekxlies (the 
principal characteristic which endears him to the general 
public) are those of "a child of God." Like those of 
Mozart or Schubert, or a little closer to home like those 
of Jerome Kern or George Gershwin, they .seem to be 
literally picked out of the air. .Althnugh no one will ever 




con\ince me that he did not do a little 'suiferiiig' over 
them, they are so effortless and right that it seems as if 
they were created within the blink of an eye. However, 
his melodies, unlike those of Kern or Gershwin, do not stop 
there. They were developed dramatically and so we feel 
as though we have been on an adventurous joumev with 
them. Melodically, Tschaikowsky looked up to his beloved 
Italianate idol. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, while he 
tumed to Ludwig van Beethoven for elements of drama. 
Between lliese Uvo giants, and with a superlative combina- 
tion of lyricism, elegance, and drama, Piotr Ilyich arose. 
In the area of rhyihm, Tschaikowsk-y stands on very 
furn ground. We never seem to be bored by the myriad 
rhythms that he ejrtracted from the soil of his Mother 
Russia. There is iilwavs something fresh and irresistible 
about tho.se peasant-like rhythms which capture the most 
reserved and force him to tap liis feet or move his body. 

(Incidentally, this is one of my great reasons for loving 
the music of J. S. Bach, Vivaldi, and other Baroque 
masters. Because llieir music wa.s influenced for the most 
part by dance rhythms of the period, be they slow or faiit, 
the nmsic swings and drives to its own conclusion, This 
rhythmic intoxication becomes a leading factor in the 
charm of Baroque music.) Even when Tschaikowsky goes 
out of his way to present a rhythmic cimiplexity like the 
movement in the Symphomj No. 6 which features the 5/4, 
the so-called "waltz for a roan with a wooden leg", the 
melody is so ravishing and the proportions so perfect that 
one is hardlv aware of the continuous break in rh\thm. . . . 
1-2, 1-2-3, 1-2, 1-2-3 ... 

Harmonically, our hero is worthy indeed for his mosaic 
is luxuriously crafted, from one rich tc.>Lture to another 
even richer. One has the feeling that J. S. Bach or .Mozart 
had bestowed their harmonic mantles upon him. Can 
imy seusitive ear disregard the e.\quisite chromatic har- 
monies of "The Waltz of the Flowers" from 'Hw Nut- 
cracker?" 

Leaving the three basic component parts of music mak- 



ing for the areas of greater refinement and iii^iiKx-. we 
find that in the field of orchestration and color, altliough 
he did not usually .seek out the uimsual, his treatment of 
the ordinary orchestral instruments is unparalleled, and 
even today strvi.s ,is a model for the student of instni- 
mentatiori. The film industry is still deeply indebted to 
the art of Tsch.iikowsky, with an occasional bow to De- 
bussy .md Ravel. It is not what Tschaikowsky uses, but 
how lie USPS it Hi,'; captivating dialogues lietween the 
strings. uijotUvinds, br;is,s, and percussion never cease to 
amaze. However, he would be the first to acknowledge his 
debt to that first of all viituoso orchestrators. Hector 
Berhoz, a Frendiman. 

The one spot where Tschaikowsky, like the bulk of 
composers in the 19th century, lacks or falters is in the 
region of form. His handling of a gigantic cainas is only 
partially successful. His lack of economy, the imeveness 
of moveiTienls in his symphonies or unnecessary sfoiy lines 
have led more than one critic to a loud harangue. As a 
case in point, the Symphony .Vo. 4 presents a few telling 
illustrations: in the first movement of tliis "Fate" sym- 
phony, an almost perfect expairded-sonata form is marred 
by the arbitrary inclusion of a folk tune before the coda. 
Another aitic lamented the fact that Tschaikowsky got 
tired after the first ino\ement and tagged on the second, 
tliird, and fourth. This criticism is partially justifiable for 
the last three movements posse.s.s neither the grandeur, 
complexitj' or duration of time of the first. His use of the 
story line that "gets into the way" h.as led other critics to 
comment adversely. Be that as it may, when one adds up 
all of the negative aspects, one can see that it does little 
more than microscopic damage to the totaKty of Tschai- 
kow.sky's striking artistic individualities 

As time unfolds, I firmly beheve tliut Tschaikowsky's 
position will become that of a unique "classical" composer. 
For a little uisight into how IjeauKful the musical world 
around can be, try playing on your Hanmiond, as an after- 
diimer cordial, an organ transcription of the second move- 
ment of the S[y(ii;i/iorii/ No. 5. 



BY BRUCE PRINCE-JOSEPH 

Mr. Prince-Joseph is Associate Professor of Music 
lit Hunter College and Organist-Harpsichordist for 
the New York Pkilluirmonic Orchestra. 
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BY MILDRED ALEXANDER 



Brins the HAMMOND TIMES over to your Hammond, 
and let's learn by doing, here in the privacy of your ovvn 
home, without aii audience. 

Ju.st because you have two keyboards instead of one 
(call them "Maiiuabi"), plus pedals on the floor, too, does 
not mean that many more notes to learn. We will learn 
the white notes first. There are only seven, and you can 
certainly learn seven note.s— C, D, E, F. G, A, B, and then 
more of the same, whether they are on the floor, on the 
Upper Manual, or Lower Manual. 

Since a few people used to be afraid of pedals, shall we 
wade right in iuid start with them first. By all vwans keep 
your shoe.'! on! What possible rea.ion could .a.nvone have 
for taking shoci off to plaij flic organ? Neither is there 
any reason to have to change your shoes every time yon 
want to play the Hammond. Yes, ladies, it is just as easy 
to play in high heels if you stiut with them, as it is in 
Bats, and high heels are more attractive, so start right off 
playing in whatever shoes you have on at tlie time. 
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With your Left Toe, simpl>- play the lowest pedal, the 
boHom one. That is C. Wilhoiit hokinff. at your feel, fol- 
low each Pedal on up-C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, and back 
down-C, B, A. G, F, E, D, C. Well, aren't you relieved 
to see that pedals are going to be eas>'? 

HOW ABOUT SOUNDS? Since there is no end to the 
number of sounds yon can make on your hlammond 
Organ, let's not get involved with learning registrations 
on our first lesson. Just make a pretty sound. Pull out all 
the white drawbars. Use the drawbar tabs for Spinets, 
and /\| or Bfj Pr(>-scts for Consoles. 

Looking at the Manuals, you see that white notes are 
easily identifiable because of their relationship witli black 
uotcs. which arc in groups of three, alternating witli 
groups of two. The first white note to the left of the two 
black notes in the middle of the organ (clo.sest to the 
Hammond name) is Middle C. 






On Lower Manual, play Middle C with Left Thumb, 
(Skip B, .skip A), and hold G with middle (3rd) finger. 
(.Skip F). Hold E with Little (Sth) finger. This is a 
C Chord, and goes with a C Pedal, (the bottom one). 



Don't look, 




Gl CHORD 



It is "im-organistic" and hard to jump around on the key- 
board. 

Stay where you are on the C Chord. By altering only 
two notes you have a new chord. 

Still holding G with middle finger, move thumb from C 
down to B. Move E up to F on 4th (ring) finger- This 
is a GT Chord. It goes with a G Pedal. Don't look. Feel 
your way up; C, D, E, F, G. There! Practice going back 
and fortli from C to GT, always holding G, the common 
tone (in both chords). 

On the Upper Manual, play die Middle C with Right 
Thumb, then see how easily other fingers cover the next 
four notes-D, E, F, G. 




For "Organ" touch (legato), hold each melody note just 
until you play the next one. Now, with C In Pedal, C 
Chord in Left Hand, (on Lower Manual), and Middle C 
in Right Hand, (Upper), let's play: 




Don'f lei go. Make Right Hand match Left, by playing 
same notes. Hold E with Right Thumb, raise remaining 
fingers high enough to avoid hitting black notes, and slide 
tip to same chord an octave higher. That "slide" is a 
glissando. 
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Another Chord. Hold C Chord. (Left Hand.) C %>oves 
up to A, (2nd finger), E moves to F, (4tli finger), hold- 
ing C with thumb. This is an F Chord and goes with F 
Pedal. (Feel up: C, D, E, F.) 

Practice your tliree chords, with pedals, going back aud 
forth holding the common tone (G is in the C and G" 
Chords; C is in F and C Chords), until you can do tliem 
easily, without looking. 

I hope \ou will be happy playing Beginners' books, 
page by page, and not getting confused trying to learn 
too many unrelated chords and registrations. Next issue 
we will learn many of the favorite Hauunond Sounds. 

Congratulations, imd all best wishes with your wonder- 
ful new Hammond Organ. If you go a step at a time, play- 
ing it wiU be easy, and so much fun! 
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I once knew a teacher who had over 7,000 students . . . 
and of that number over 5,000 were adults. Over 3.000 
of that 5,000 were over 46 years of age, and all of those 
adi'Its learned to play the organ exceptionally well in 
a relatively short h'me. We shall try to show in this little 
article tvhij this is so, and why your Hammond dealer 
tells you very honesdy that it is uiueh easier than you 
think to play the Hammond Organ. 

Age makes no difference in learning to play the organ. 
Many children pick it up with phenomenal ease, and yet 
many, many adults find in the new, improved methods of 
teaching the answer to a life-long ambition ... to be 
creative and to produce music themselves. Most people 
tire of spectator sports . . . they long to be in on them 
them.selves . . . that is why the Hammond Organ is such 
an ideal means of self-c.xpression. As we grow older, we 
come to reahze that there are many things in life besides 
money . . . there are things to be done . . . there are new 
avenues of learning to explore . . , there arc wonderful 
experiences which we need to know, and which we find, 
now that we have reached middle age, particuliiriy ap- 
pealing to us. We have more incentive now than we had 
as children. When we were young we did tilings to please 
our parents . . . now, we realize that with life in full 
bloom, we want to do some of the things we have longed 
for for such a long while. 



the notes you find on old music sheets. He careful to write 
them conectly. Don't Ir,' to memorize them yet ... by 
copying several hundred notes, you will automatically have 
memorized them. Do this over and over until you become 
familiar with the location and name of each note. Tlien 
learn the positions of tlio.se notes on the keyboard. You 
will notice that the black keys are divided into groups of 
two black keys and three black keys. The note just to the 
left of the two black keys is C. The white note bet\veen 
the two black keys is D and the note to the riglit of the 
set of two black ke\s is E. The note to the left of the 
group of three black keys is F, and so on. Once you find 
your gin'de keys and start Icunnng where the others are, 
it will take you a very, vcr> short time to master the whole 
keyboard, 

2. Learning chords . . . most music you vrill play for 
the first two or three months will contain only three chords 
for the left hand . . , the C chord, which is CCE, the F 
chord winch is ACF, and the G7 chord which is GBDF, 
Learn eacli of these .separately and play one note of each 
chordat a time, (what we call "rolled chords") and then 
your fingers will learn whore they are to go. This vrill take 
less time than you thought, and when you have mastered 
these three chords, you can play hundreds and hundreds 
of tunes which employ no other chords than these. Do not 
tr>' right hand melodies with these chords until you have 
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BY ORVILLE R. FOSTER 



Americans have more and more free time to devote to 
themselves . . . the problem in America today is how to 
use that leisure time effectively. I can think of no better 
way for you to capture .sheer joy with your leisure time 
than to learn to play tlie organ. As we grow older, we 
experience the need ^ind the value of .self-expression; here 
is an ideal instrtunent which will allow you to portray any 
mood . . . you can wash away sorrow with joyous melodies; 
you can be pensive and breathe deeply of the wells of 
serious musical thought. You can play the late.st hit tune 
for the younger set, or you can recall beautifully tlie songs 
you knew as a younger person and crystallize them under 
your o\vn fingers on the keys. 

There are four basic parts of learning organ: (1) sight 
reading, (2) the learning of chords, (3) the intelligent use 
of beautiful tone-coloi-ing (call that "registialion") and 
(4) the coordination of all the parts. Let us examine each 
briefly. 

1. Sight reading ... in mn,sic we u.se only the first 
seven letters of tlie alphabet , , . A,B,C,D,e!f and G, 
Tliese are repeated over and over as the music demands 
, . . and there are no other notes to learn. Smely you can 
master seven letters. They are written as notes on a st.iff, 
and the best way to learn to read well is to write out the 
notes on old copies of mu.sic. Make yourself a guide .sheet 
of the staff with all the notes named on that staff, includ- 
ing some of the added lines, and then, using that guide 
sheet as a basis for copying . . . merely copy the names of 



the chords thoroughly learned, 

3. Registrulion ... the use of the tone bars . . . here 
is where you are fortunate in having selected a Hammond 
... for only on the Hammond Organ can you make the 
tones you want . . . there are millions of tones possible, 
and ju.st one thirty-minute period with a good teacher will 
give you information as to how to make a sufficient num- 
ber of tones to last you a lifetime. 

4. Coordination . . . this is the most dilBcult part to the 
adult beginner . . . yet if you have done each of the pre- 
ceding well, you will have no trouble in coordinating your 
two hands and the feel. Many men tell me that they have 
very poor coordination; I have yet to find one who could 
not master it if he really wanted In. The secret here 
is to do two parts together for a length of time; don't 
1)6 too anxious to get all three parts together. That is the 
dessert . . . eat a well-roimded meal of indi\'idual part 
practice before starting in on all three parts together. 

The.se directions are necassarily sketchy, since column 
space is limited, but if you follow through, you will suc- 
ceed. Y'es, I once knew a teacher who had over 7,000 
students . . . and of that number, over 5,000 of them were 
adults . . . and ecery one of tho.se 5,000 played beautifully 
, . . how do I know? Because I was that teacher! If yon 
are an adult beginner, ask your good teacher to help you 
follow these instructions which I have outlined, and you 
will find that you, too, will have tremendous FUN AT 
THE HAMMOND. 



rrang'iiig' workshop 



BY JOHN P. HAMILTON 






GUEST ARRANGER-DR. MARIO SALVADOR 



Dr. Mann Salvador's scoring; of the Annn^ing Workshop 
I.Mnii melody is ,in artistic product. This inspired little 
organ composition may be used either as iui arrangement 
to accompany a congregational performance of a hymn, 
or, hecanse tills beautiful setting is so musical, one may 
use ir .IS .m organ interlude for any part of a Church 
Si'iAirc r('t|iiiring controlled elation or profoimd medita- 
lii>ii. Tlii.< arrangement is the kind of music that miisl, in 
l.lirln^.s, be performed several times before a plavei i-ii able 
to interpret adequately the delicate nuances and shifting , 
balance of various voicings so that melodic values of luider j 
voices may be heard in propci- relation to the total soiuid. 
Notice dial the right hand pla>s the lead part on the Great : 
manual and the left hand plays a double-note accompani- 
ment on the Swell manual. 

-Mai-io suggests 00 4554 420 for the left hand accom- 
paniment Swell manual which is a Gamba type quaUty. 
Yet, in order to avoid the indistinct quality of the quint 
tone effect, in this range mid especially with double tones, 
tlie tliird harmonic {xx xxx draw bar) is reduced below 
the usual Gamba .strength and made equal to the second. 
harmonic. If one were to use this airaugement to accom- 
pany voices it is best not to employ a vibrato or tremolo. 
However, for use as an organ solo, onj may use a VI ur CI 
on the Swell manual for this string characteristic combiriii- 
tion. (.Since the Great manual vibrato tab contiols pedal 
vibrato too, the Caniba must be .set on the Swell.) The 
lead. Great mufi ;.il i;. n'^_fistered for a solo reed effect und 
the pedal iudiiaiion ..l ,!3 completes the registration sug- 
.gestion for this suave sophisticated balance. Performers 
who are not accustomed to the <listinctive balance often 
employed between manuals on a pipe organ, may be in- , 
dined to either reduce the strong reed combination (Gt. 
manual), or add strength to the Gamba combination 
(Sw.). In either case, the imique rjualities of each manual 
could easily be lost and certainK' the dependence upon 
quality contrast, (instead of the abn.sed qiianlily contrast) 
to achieve clarity and audibility, would be lost. The pedal 
registration too, at first perforunmce, may .seem of inade- 
quate strength. Still, in this arrangement, the pedal part 
is not a string bass type of .support for a complete upper 
sbucture as in most harmonic compositiorts. Rather, the 
pedal part is a third voice of Uie accompanimental total 
and therefore it, too, must achieve clarity by a distinctive 
coloring, not by quantity. Since most models of Hammond 
Organs offer biisic harmonics for si.xteen foot and eight 
foot pedal tone, Mario achieves some distinctiveness in 
coloring with a .soft equal strengtli 16' and S'. (Because 
human hearing is more efficient in the range of the 8' 
pedal tli.in it is of the 16' pedal, the effect is that of a 
slightly ovcrljidimced 8' tone.) This total colorfiJ registra- 
tion, and, in fact, tlie complete lurangeinent, is reminiscent 
of seventeenth and eigliteentJi century French Organ 
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treated as a solo voice in an ciiseuible. 

Salvador develops the answcrinir plirasc (hm ,K-iji. /..<_- 
to eight) of the simple hymn melody and enlarRcs this 
development through contiimitv of hamitmii' stiiKtnre 
rather than a repetition of patlt-in. hmcI m iln- fiisr phrast. 
This technique is characterisijc ot througli 
mnsic which is especially associated with llic i ' 
of composition. In fact. Dr. Salvador coiitim . 
developing harmonic continuity throngliont tiic riilii 
composition. (Later periods of compositiui 
with Romanticism, liave stressed the fiarmonization of si 
pie melodic structure with well defined plira.sus a 

periods that emphasi7.e the reppti'i';" .1. ,..,,.; .. 

with similar hannonic strucliui-. 



1'3 third eoiiiit uneasiu'c Jiiiici. li. ; 
and C'ai. and Dit fnn'Msnrr FJpvi-ni 

uiti: ■■' ■ : 

in I 

and tiLf-' ^v^!)i^' to:i!i;.-:: !iiii<^ is r:i!pt;:Mvl l.ii 

final lime in rmasurcs fourteen and fifteen 



ilip iiiiid ,irid 




simple strophic .song form which employ.? tli 
monization for all niocx's of [hv VAriou 

Measures six hi. 
analysis— the cliord . 
fled 'as; kev of E \I 11 J iJni Vllb 

.3 
etc., (Modem smbols, (;iin. I'r-'- 

C#m add Maj. 6th etc.) hnl. the totm soiniij is lar i^ienui- 
than the sum of its parts and at tliis point Mario leaves 
the influence of the cla.ssicist and injects the te<' ■■!■ ' tl- 
vclopnient of niodcrn concepts. 

The stimulating movement of the petlal ; 
(-•ighth measure creates a suice that pi)sili\' ■ 
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e -I'^T ]i n 


Ti 


if (sup- 


ver.-if 




porti;-- - 1 


■.V,:, l,.(i 




■ ■ harrrioiiic 


hand accouip.u 






: be identi- 


{nx-astire fifte* " 




E 1(> 


tT6 B irr 


open h;ircionv turm.- lin-^ 


l!r rcsuiution ol llie diird of 




i 


die dominant sexcndi f !i i*;i 


tilt' D* on the third count of 






me.isnrK fifteen 


*!in!C cfiord in 






order to prcxki' 


lis. one ihird. 



one fifth} oj>en i'.inndny cTunng is .1 n-rhinqne emploA'ed 
in mas[r;r works of all periods of composition. Tfie .sus- 
pension of the seventh of the V- fiannony (.A, sevcndi of 
U-l, throni^h the strong buat of the final messnre adds the 
..■in> lir ■jricr )i. flu- snbllr qii.ililii"; of this arHir] ar- 
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BY PORTER HEAPS 



All the music reviewed by 
Porter Heaps can ha put- 
i:t)8sed from your lacal 
music dealer or directly 
from the publiEher. Please 
it lot send orders to 
HammQnd OrKaft Company. 



BROADWAY SHOWCASE FOR 
HAMMOND ORGAN 

Music Publishers Holding Corp. $1.95 
.\iiothcT coUecUon of wiTl-known *itantl- 
ards also expertly .irrangfd by Mark 
Laitb. Contents include .such songs as 
Body and Soul, Cuddle Vp A Little 
Closer, Dancing On The Celling, The 
Very Thought Of You. etc. 

FAVORITE HYMN TUNES IN 
DUAL SETTINGS 

arr. by Arthur E. Bergman 
King Music Publishing Corp, 
Books 1, 2 and 3 $2 each 

There are two arrangements of each i>r 
the nineteen hymns, the first setting on 
two staffs, the second on three staffs. 
Each hymn is graded, A "ea.sy", B "a 
little harder", and C "moderately diffi- 
cult." 

HOW GREAT THOU ART 

arr. by Fred Bock 

Sacred Songs, P.O. Box 1790, Waco, 
Texas $1.95 

Nicely done, simple arrangements for 
solo playing of ten familkir gospel songs, 
including Beyond the Sunset, The Old 
Rugged Cross, In The Carden, and 
otliers. YouTl like to play the swing-type 
arrangement of Ralph Carmiehacl's He'll 
Never Let You Fall! 

BASS PEDAL MAGIC 

by Bill Irwin 

Pointer System, Inc. $1.50 

Here's the ktest addition to Bill Ir^vin's 
Magic Series all of which offer excellent 
instruction material on the various tech- 
niques of organ plajing in llie pop style. 
This is not a book of pedal exorcises. 
Rather it gives instruction and illustra- 
tions on how to play the pedals in the 
string bass style— walking pedals, shiiiBe 
rhythm, pedal pushbeats, etc. .<s in all of 
his other books. BUI Irwin has done a 
complete and thorough job. 

MODERN ORGAN COURSE 

by Albert De Vito 

Kenyon Publications, $1.50 each 

The course consists of three bonk.s— a 
Primer especiidly designed for children. 
Book 1 for the older beginner, and Book 
2 for tho advanced student. On the cover 
it says, "This is a method to meet the 
requirements of every pupil leading to 
steady progression, pedal and manual co- 
ordination, musicianship, and creating an 
active interest in music." I was especially 
interested in the Primer which begins a.s 
most primers do with simple tunes to 
teach reading in both treble and b.xss 
clefs. When pedals are introduced, atten- 
tion is paiid to left-loot pedaling with 
both heel and toe. Many of you will like 
this pre.sentation. Throughout Book 1 the 
pedaling is consistently marked for all 
songs. 

In addition to this course, Mr. De Vito 
also offers a POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF CHORDS, price 75 cents, in which 
ho lists the chords by the names of the 
notes. Example: F13=F-A-C-Eb-G-Bb- 
D. 



FAVORITE HYMN DUETS 
FOR ORGAN AND PIANO 

arranged by Wendell Babcock and Her- 
man Voss 

R. D. Row Music Company. Inc. $2.50 
Selling agent: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
'!"his is really srjnu'tiiini'. ,uk! don't for- 
get tliiit y;iii w.i ■opics for: 
pc':iiiini.nio\ II. I .111 111 yimr ' 
favorite gospel hymn.s .iiTEmged for piano 
and organ, imd I might add, exceptional- 
ly well done. You organists will like the 
fact tliat the organ part is not at all diffi- 
cult, and the pianists will like the fact 
that their part really gives them some- 
thing to do. I predict that this volume 
will go over big. 

ORGAN VOLUNTARIES BASED ON 
EARLY AMERICAN HYMN TUNES 

Selected and arranged by Herbert Col- 
vin 

R. D. Row Music Company, Inc. $2.50 
Selling agent: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Dr. Colvin is chairmsm of the department 
of theory and composition at Ba\lor Uni- 
versity, wliich in itself, should indicate 
tlie quality oS the arrangements. The 
twenty-three arrangements are of famlUar 
gospel hymns, and are classified as Pre- 
ludes, Offertories, and Postludcs. The 
music. 1 would say, is about medium 
difficulty. There isn't anytliing really hard 
in the whole Ixiok. No orgimist playing in 
a church where he c-an use these gospel | 
hymns should be without this folio. 

NOEL-CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
FOR ORGAN 

arr. by Willard Nevins 
Carl Fischer, Inc. $2 ( 

This comes in a little late for this year, 
but keep it in mind for the future. This 
music is quite high-class, the sort that 
a University organist could use. But don't 
get me wrong, half of tlie numbers would 
be instantly appreciated by any denomi- 
nation, largely because they sound so 
Christmasy, if you know what I mean. 
Voull love the Prelude by Augu.sta 
Holmesand the Chant de .Voef by 
Mieczyslaw SurzyiLski. that's a tongue 
ts^istcr, isn't it? .And about thjit section 
in the Guihnant Noel that looks difficidt? 
Play it over a couple of times and you'll 
find out it Isn't nearly so hard as it looks 
on paper. If you are an above average 
church organist, take a look at this folio, 
youll love it. 



Carl Fischer, 62 Cooper Square 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
Kenvon Publications, 1841 Broadway 

New York, NY. 10023 
King Music Publication Companv 

351 West 52nd .Street 

New York, N.Y. 
Pointer System Inc. 
R. D. Row Music Company 

353 Newbury Street 

Boston, Mass. 
Sacred Songs, P.O. Box 1790 

Waco, Texas 
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HAMMOND ORGAN 
MUSIC SAMPLER 




JIPH Series for All Organs 
WALTZ TIME No. 19 

ROOGERS AND HART ALBUM No. 20 

Music Publishers Holding Corp. 
$1.95 each 
I hope all of you have been keeping track 
of the additions which are constantly !>e- 
ing made to thi.s popular series of organ 
folios. For otic thing, all of the songs art 
wc'll-knouT) standards— you won't Bnd a 
"filler" number in the entire ,<icrie.s. And 
second, they're all arranged by Mark 
Laub which is in itself a guarantee of 
quality. They average around seventeen 
songs per folio, so if you own all twenty 
of tlie series youll have a tremendous 
library of siaodard pop songs, 




POPULAR SOLOS AND DUETS 

arr. by Bill Irwin 
Hansen All Organ Series No. 89 $1.95 
A rather unique idea. The ntusie is 
printed on three staffs similar to vocal 
music. Play the lower two staffs as an 
organ solo, or along with the organ solo, 
add the other stiff played either by 
another organ or by any C Instrument. 
This melody part has been inserted in 
the middle of the book and can easily be 
removed for performance. Tliis folio is 
especially valuable to the organ teacher 
witi] two organs in the studio. Give this 
a look. 



WITH A SONG IN MY HEART 

Suggtited rtgistratiao for Pf«-ief Made/s 
@ "<^ ^*-»-* ^*^ 01 t"> 6--?^3 i^-} \ ,b. and Chn: On V-3 Pedal: 5-3 

Soggesfe<f rtgntratior for Spinet Mo<i*ls 



Ll.iJL ' " " " ' '^ 
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LORENZ HART 
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"Xiat sau 2U Mualcby 

RICHARD ROOGBRS 
Arr. 6y llBrk Liait 
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©MCMXXIX by HARMS. INC 

Copynjrhl ReairiTed 

Fultliili*) maabii al A B C A ? 

lMttnetia BtitC oar<>t''i Srcurrd n„a* in U 5 Jl 

ALL BIOHTS RESEtlVm TKCtllDlTilC PUIUC PIBFOBMANCE TOB FROm 

T»* na^4 ^^y un««iHtiri™d aAaplolion, uTraH«*rp*ni o. npt t tliJ» nubiieoliOB, M tinr pa" il>«>*01 

•I ■■ inlTtiVHWDI el cuovtiflM and cOilvin, ih. iHiinq*! to ■■rtn »Mi)lr« uid(> ihi CopTtwliI Lfl- (JSCd btj permission 



I LEFT MY HEART IN SAN FRANCISCO 



Arr by BILL IRWIN 

Fof Pre.Sat Orgori 
(aS) 110 SWJ6 004 

^^ Pedil 5-i 

OO 6<21 -Hi Vibraio } 



DOUGLASS CROSS GEORGE CORY 



For Spinel Drawbar Orgarti 
(u) i(} 6aU6 004 
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Unless you have gone to dancing school in recent years, 
you might not be able to dance a tango, but just as with 
many of us who play the Hammond Chord Organ, you can 
easily leam to pla\' tangos, and have fun with the various 
beats. 

The t\vo main tango beats are the Spanish Tango, and 
the Argentine Tango. The latter is sometimes called the 
Cuban Tango, but the exact .source is not important. We 
will go into playing the Spanish Tango in the future, but 
right now, let's sec how the Argeutine Tango is played. 

THE BASIC BEAT 

This be^at comprises four very staccato chords and bass 
notes in each measure, plus an added beat after the fourth 
count. Hold down the left pedal and the rhythm bar, and 
tap any chord button firmly, then release it immediately 
as follows: 

COUNTS 1 2 3 4 & 1 ( , 

CHORD BUTTONS. TAP TAP TAP TAP TAP TAPT''^' 

Play this at a ver\' steady count, remembering that the 
tapping on coimts "foui-and" go twice as fast as the others. 
A good setting on the metronome would be from 100 to 
116. Next, change to a new chord on count one. Tr\' play- 
ing the A minor chord for one measure, then the E7 chord 
for one measure \\ithout hesitating in behveen them. 

When this goes well, you cim make one change which 
will give this heal a more authentic sound. Play them 
all short as mentioned before, except on the "and" after 
count four. Make this a Uttic longer, so that it connects 
with count one of the ne.xt measure, as follows: 



PLAY: SHORT SHORT SHORT SHORT LONG SHORT i 



& 



1 



etc. 





BY TED 



In your albums of music, yon are likely to have se\eral 
of tlie following selections and others of a similar type: 
Tango of the Roses. La Cumparsita, Jealousy, Softly as in 
a Morning Sunri.ie, Hertmndo's Hideaway, Whatever Lola 
Wimlx. etc. These are very good for using the Argentine 
Tango. It usually takes persistence to get the melody ,, 
coordinated with the beat, but that's all right-it's fun to 
have something new and different to do! 

VARIATIONS ADD SPICE 

Variations can be injected here and there for added 
interest. Here arc several whicli you can use after learning 
to play tlie basic beat; 1) Hold down a chord button and 
the bar for one measure, and tap the left pedal on all foiu 
counts. The Pedal Fast Decay tablet should be on, so tliat 
each pedal note stops the instant you release the pedal. 
2) Occasionally tap out the rhythm of the melody notes 
on the chord buttons for one mea.sure. The left and right 
hand finger tips will be playing together, making this easy 
to do. 3) When using the basic beat, once in a while omit 
the chord button on cotmt 2 or 4. This would work out 
in this manner: 

1 - blanK — 3 — 4 &. or 1-2-3- blank &. 

NOTATION FACTORS 

One problem of notation sometimes appears. Some 
selections of this type are written in 2/4 time. When 
played correctly, they will sound the same a-s those in 
4/4 time, but they look different on the page. Think of 
each note as having twice the value that it appears to 
have. When played at a proper tempo for the tungo, it 
will be like 4/8 lime, in which; 

Every eighth note gets 1 beat 

quarter note 2 beats 

dotted quarlernote 3 beats 

half note 4 beats 

sixteenth note Vi beat. * 

"Think of two or more sixteenth notes as moving along 
with two notes on each beat— not really very fast. 

PLAY A RUMBLE BEAT 

If \ou are very exacting, you probably enjoy getting 
authentic sounds. Because rhythm is an outstanding ele- 
ment of the -'\igentine Tango, you will enjoy using this 
one additional idea, which is to produce a nimble in the 
accompaniment. This is done on the "and" after count 
four by pressing two chord buttons in different cohimns 
at the same time. Just before a chord change (which 
usually occurs on count one.), press the new chord button 
along with tlie old one at the same time. If you give the 
volume control a good nudge at this point, it will go: 
1-2-3-4 BA-ROOMl 

I don't know just how much more "Latinized" one can 
gel iralcss he learns to .speak Spanish iu\d loams how to 
dance the Tango. Tlus beat is really loads of fun! Give 
it a good try I 
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Not Keeping Up With 
The TliVIES? 
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for my one year's subscription (6 issues) to the Hammond Times 

n I own a Hammond Organ Q I own a Hammond Chord Organ D Other 
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MUSIC'S MOST MEMORABLE MOMENTS . . . ONE IN A SERIES 

GIUSEPPE VERDI and AIDA 




The years 1867-1869 were "the 
black years" in the life of Giuseppe 
Verdi. Disillusioned by the unstable 
political situation of his beloved Italy; 
believing himself old (he was 54) 
and iiielc; and, most of all, crushed 
by the failure of Don Carlos, his most 
ambitious work to date, it was no 
wonder he twice refused an offer from 
the Egj-ptian Khedive to write an 
opera to celebrate the opening of the 
Suez Canal. 

Yet the project continued to intrigue 
him, and he agreed to read a scenario 
for an opera by the Egyptologist, 
Mariette Bey. It was the story of a 
great Egyptian warrior, favorite of the 
Queen, who betrays his country for 
love of an Ethiopian slave. 



Perfectl Here was a diance for 
opera at its most opulent, and a 
chance as well to succeed at what he 
had failed to do in Don Carlos— to 
combine dramatic spectacle and grand 
arias with subtle, atmospheric orches- 
trations; to give his drama depth as 
well as beauty of song. He accepted 
the commission. Aida was bom. 

Aida was not finished for the open- 
ing of the Canal (partly because the 
scenery and costumes, having been 
ordered from Paris, were held up due 
to the Franco-Prussian War). The 
opera did premiere in Cairo, however, 
in 1871—10 perhaps the most tumultu- 
ous acclaim of any of his works. He 
had accomplished what he had set out 
to do: write magnificent set pieces— 



"Celeste Aida"; the Triumphal March; 
the final duet— and still keep a unity of 
atmosphere and a profundity of or- 
chestration whidi would make the 
opera a dramatic whole, 

Aida is the most popular opera ever 
written. It is performed more than 
any other; its mu.sic is loved by people 
who have never been inside an opera 
house. It is the ideal combination of 
romantic stor>', grand spectacle, and 
unforgettable music. 

Thus, that day when Verdi changed 
his mind and accepted tlie offer fronj 
the Klicdive must be included among 
Music's Most Memorable Moments. 

HAMMOND ORGAN 
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